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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Break in quotations on London Metal Exchange unsettles U. S. market. 


@ Lead reduced one-half cent to 13c. N. Y. basis on weakness abroad. 


@® Prime Western zinc drops to 9'2c., 


COPPER—Domestic average 29.660c., ref'y. 


Though the domestic and foreign markets w 
by the dec] ne in prices that occurred on 
Metal Ex particular] on Jan 
dropped to £216 asked. he veakness 
pronounced abroad than here. The U 
about unchanged, with producers at 30c 


hange 


smelters at 29%c. Custom smelters, h: 


their bids on scrap 


Quotations abroad covered a wide range and 
metal sold during the week for less than 27c. Mode 
tonnages ol prompt Chilean copper again sold here o 
the 30c. delivered basis. Demand for copper moderated 
because of the disturbed price situation 


The slow-moving Chilean developments presented noth- 
ing new 


delay in 


and the entire industry was disturbed over the 
ttling the problem 


In view of the fact that domestic fabricators obtained 
112,244 tons of copper during December, the reduced 
volume of business for January was not surprising 
About 8,000 tons of copper went into the stockpile dur- 
ing December and U. S. stocks declined in tWe fac 

extra production. Foreign stocks increased to 280,520 


tons as December ended, up 19,434 ton 


LEAD—l13c., N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 10%4c.) 


A sharp drop in London, attributed to hedging by pro 
ducers in a thin market, weakened prices here just as 
buying interest in February metal showed indications 
of improving. The price was lowered on Jan. 18 to 13 

N. Y., and 12.80 St. Louis, a reduction of one-half cent 


The selling pressure in lead or the London Metal 


change set off a general decline in other metals ( 


pag 9) The decline lowe red prices named abroad 
the extent that the domestic quotation became vulner- 


able. Sales in the U. S. market for the week totaled 


> 


5,028 tons, which compar with 3,261 tons sold in the 


previous week 


ZINC—9'2c., East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 842c.) 


An unexpected drop in the London market further un- 
settled the situation here. On Monday, Jan. 18, a custom 
smelter announced a reduction in the price of one-half 
cent. Others followed this move and the quotation of 
91ec. for Prime Western, East St. Louis; became the ac- 
cepted price for the day. The demand for the ordinary 
grade has shown no improvement. Traders in zinc be- 
lieve that galvanizers are reducing their inventories of 


East St. Louis, with business slow. 


all along the lir Special High Grade 


has been doing a little better because of ontinued op- 


finished produ ts 


timism in some quarters of the automobile industry 
at vesterday’s first s« 


sion at £71% per long ton, against £73% a wi 


January zinc in London settled 


TUNGSTEN-—Prices unsettled. 


A lead neg produce! rec 

tungsten, 72-829W, from lb. « $3.80 
retroactive to Jan 1. The melting grade ) un en 
metal was reduced to $4.95 pel lb.. down 40c. from the 
previous selling basis. Competition is keen and most 
sellers regarded all quotations as nominal. In other 
ituation is “fluid 


rd th I ce 


TIN—85‘ec., prompt, N. Y. 


Interest centered in the acti or the 0 mn market 


where prices turned downward on Monday in sympathy 


irst quart 


Malayar producers 


i > SuUCt 
Litlitihe ] 


med to look 


ry sed buffer stock 


QUICKSILVER-—$187-$189, N. Y. 


The market was firm on light offerings of spot and 
nearby metal. European advices indicate that leading 


proaucers are disp sed to |! old out for the « quivale nt ol 
nded here. This has been a 


$190 pel flask duty paid 


fa rou upporting the local marks 


SILVER—85'4c., N. Y. (London 734d) 


Handy & Harman, in a review of the silver situation (see 
page 3) believe that the price during 1954 will be fairly 
stable The re were no price developments during the 


last wee k 
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industrial Use of Silver 
Continued to Rise in '53 


The proportion of silver used in the 
United States for industrial purposes as 
distinct from the arts continued to rise 
1953 indication 
that this trend will become increasingly 
evident the future, according 
Handy & Harman, refiner and fabrica- 
tor of precious metals, in its annual re- 
view of the silver market. The price of 
silver will continue to be stable during 
1954, the ec believes, and adds 

‘In the United States consumption in 
the arts and industries amounted to ap- 
proximately 105,000,000 oz. This 


sented an increase of 10'2% 


in and there is 


every 


in to 


mmpany 


repre- 
over 1952, 
and compares with the average for the 
past five years of 104,000,000 oz. Devel- 
opments in the electrical and electronic 
fields in particular, as well as expansion 
the established of silver 
brazing alloys, indicate a growing reali- 
zation of the unique advantages of silver 
and silver alloys for many purposes 

“The air-conditioning industry is one 
of many important consumers of silver 
brazing alloys. The market for window- 
type air-conditioners rapidly 
expanding, and one well-known unit 
now employs a total of 75 silver-brazed 
joints in its construction. Another exam- 
ple is in the plumbing field, in which 
use of silver brazed copper water lines 
in institutional type buildings has been 
growing rapidly 


in more uses 


room iS 


Price Movements Narrow 


“The New York silver price changed 
little during 1953. Not since World War 
II, when the price was subject to Gov- 
ernment controls, has such unusual sta- 
bility been experienced. The low for the 
year was 83'4c. and the high 85%4c. per 
oz. There were only four price changes, 
all of which took place in January. 
“Stability of the silver market in New 
York can to a large extent be attributed 
to the market policies followed by the 
Bank of Mexico. For the past six years 
Mexico through its central bank has 
bought and sold silver in such a manner 
as to stabilize the price to the greatest 
extent possible. In general, the Bank 
has bought Mexico's own silver produc- 
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tion at the rate published in New York 
when producers have been unable to 
find buyers in the regular market 
out of stocks when 
mand has been strong. 
“The silver will continue to 
be stable during 1954. It is expected that 
the Bank of Mexico will continue to fol- 
low its long established policy of buying 
and selling silver to stabilize the price 
Nevertheless, domestic to- 
gether with at of 
remaining Treasgry silver, should be 
ample to prevent price increases in 1954 
beyond the level of around 9lc.” 
In discussing Treasury silver, the 
view comments that 


and 


has sold trade de- 


price of 


production 


least some portion 


re- 
unobligated bullion 
in the Treasury, or free stocks out of 
which sales to industry are permitted, 
has been declining rapidly over the past 
several years due to the requirements 
of the United States for subsidiary coin 
On Dec. 31, 1953, free stocks amounted 
to 50,400,000 oz., a decline of 28,700,000 
oz the end 1952. At this rate 
these supplies will be exhausted in less 
than two years.” 

Handy & Harman estimates that pro- 
duction in the Western Hemisphere 
during 1953 amounted to 142,500,000 oz 
a reduction of 3% from 1952. “The 
largest producing countries, the United 
States and Mexico, were both down from 
1952. Preliminary reports for the United 
States indicate a figure of about 35,000,- 
000 oz., Mexico we esti- 
mate at approximately 45,000,000 oz., a 
of 5,400,000 from 1952 
11%. Canada, on the other hand 
an estimated 30,000,000 oz 
19%. Our 


from of 


two 


a drop of 13% 


decline oz o! 
about 
with was up 
figures for other 
countries are as follows: Peru 17,500,000 
oz.; Bolivia 7,500,000 oz.; and all other 
South and Central American countries 
7,500,000 oz.” Production outside of the 
Western Hemisphere estimated 
60,000,000 oz 


more than 


is at 


Silver Consumption Up 

“Preliminary reports indicate that the 
world consumed 163,- 
800,000 oz. of silver in the arts and in- 
dustries in the course of the year just 
ended, 142,100,000 oz. in 1952 
the United States of 
accounted for about 64% 


approximately 


aga) ast 
Consumption 
105,000,000 oz 


in 
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of the total. Western Germany consumed 
17,500,000 oz industrial and artistic 
purposes; Great Britain 11,500,000 oz. for 
permitted uses Japan 5,600,000 oz prin- 
in the photographic industry; 
Canada 4,400,000 oz.; and Mexico 1,800,- 
000 oz. All other countries accounted for 
an estimated 18,000,000 oz 

‘Silver coinage by the 
of the world an 
74,800,000 oz. during 1953 
United States used 42,800,000 oz 
the total; 
increase 


for 


cipally 


various govern- 
esti- 
The 
or 57 
Mexico used 14,100,000 oz., 
of 70% over 1952; Canada 
3,900,000 oz.; and Belgium con- 
sumed 2,300,000 oz. We estimate that all 
other countries combined consumed 11,- 
700,000 oz., including 5,200,000 oz 
the United States Mint for 
subsidiary coinage. Altogether the 
33,300,000 oz 
coinage purposes than in 1952 
“Total imports into the United States 
for 1953 102.000.0000 oz . 
increase 1952 
receipts from 
the 


ments consumed 


mated 


f 
of 
an 


used 


used 
Cuban 
world 


for 


by 


consumed about less 


are estimated at 


an of 35% over resulting 


substantially large 
and Mexico than 


from 
Cuba 
yeal 


in previous 


Consolidated Feldspar 

R. W of 
the Consolidated Feldspar department of 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp 
appointed administrative as 
to Ne an J. Dunbeck 
president in charge of the division. E. W 
Koenig has 
ind W 
manager of 
Hunter, ge 


producti 


Lawson, general managet 


has been 


istant rn vice 
been named 

Bran h 
the department 


ylogist, has 


general man 
Lawson assistant 
Charles E 


been appoint d 


ager 


m manager 


Chrome Ore Mill Completed 
Vanadium Corporation of America 
last that its mill 
in South 
ern Rhodesia has been completed and is 
in production. Throuch its wholls 
the 


owns 


innounced week 


new 
for concentrating chrome ore 
owned 
Vanadian 
de posit of 
Rhodesia 


ubsidiary Rhodesian 


Corp., it extensive 


chrome ore in Southern 


E. & M. J. Weighted Index of 
Non-Ferrous Metal Prices 
100 omposite for 1922-3-4 { 

Lead, Zine Tin, Silver, Nicke Alu 
1942 86 RO 1948 

1943 88.74 1949 

1944 88.74 1950 

1945 90.26 1951 

1946 110.06 1952 

1947 149.46 1953 

1951 1952 
192.48 193.83 
194.06 195.10 
190.19 195.10 
190.18 194.93 
189.47 186.88 
187.19 179.18 
186.46 179.7 
186.15 178.7 
186.15 178 
193.21 173 
193.17 172 
193.17 172 


168.38 
151.97 

156.42 
190.16 
183.33 
180.29 

1953 

172.82 
172.29 
184.44 
182.61 

181.58 
182.63 
182.20 
182.70 
181.10 
180.05 
180.45 
180.66 


January 
February 
Mar« h 
April 
May 

Jume 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 





BUYERS, SMELTERS 
and REFINERS of... 


Gold, Silver, 
Lead, Copper 
and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps 
and Bullion 


Manufacturers of 
Copper Sulphate 
Crystals - Powdered 
BASIC 53% CU. 


Irvington Smelting 
& Refining. Works 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


4 Nye Ave Irvington, New Jersey 





Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


DUVERS 


Tunasten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
D s, Tin Furnace Bottoms 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides 

” 


233 BROADWAY...NEW YORK 7, N.Y 


Plant; Glen Cove, N.Y 


Cable Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK 





WAH CHANG 


CORPORATION 





Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM~—Per lb., base price, f.o.b 
shipping point: 30 lb. ingot, 99% plus, 
212c.; in pigs, 20c. 

Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity 99.75%, 22c.; 998%, 
22\4ec.; 99.85%, 23%ec.; 99.9%, 24%c. 


ANTIMONY 
grade: 


Cents per lb., 
Domestic 
Boxed (a 
New York 

Jat 31.970 

Jan. 1 31.970 

Jan 31.970 

Jan 31.970 

Jan. if 31.970 

Jan. 20 31.970 

(224 Ib.) 

less than carload b 


9914 % 
Domesti 
Bulk(b) 
Lared 
28.500 
28.500 
28.500 
28.500 
28.500 
28.500 
(a) Boxed 10,000 Ib. or more but 
! In bulk, carload, f.o.b 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra 


BISMUTH — Per Ilb., in ton lots, $2.25 
CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered 


Commercial 
Sticks 
$2.00 
2.00 
Z.00 


l 

l 
1! 
2.00 2.15 
915 

1 


Special 
(a) Shapes 
Se 4k 


2.00 
2.00 


al shapes to platers 


1LCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots, cast in 
and small pieces, $2.05 


CHROMIUM — Per lb., 9 percent grade, 
spot, $1.23, contract $1.18 per lb. (Us- 
ually sold as chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, 99% min., f.0.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., per lb.: $3 to $4.50, 
depending on mesh. 


COBALT Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 lb. containers, $2.60; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 lb 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 Ib 


COLUMBIUM —No quotation 
“subject to special terms.” 


Pricing 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GURMANIUM — Per lb., $295. 


INDIUM —Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 


IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $170@$175. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity 


MAGNESIUM — Per lb., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, IIL. 
28.2c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 27%c.; 
Port Newark or Madison, 29c. 


MANGANESE — Per lb., delivered, 96% 
Mn, carloads, bulk, 36.2 to 37.45c.; 
nacked, 26.95 to 38.2c 

Electrolytic, per Ib., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn. with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn; Carload 
“1c.: ton lots, 334ec 


MOLYBDENUM ~ Per Ib., 99% $3.00 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
60c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 56%c. per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 

OSMIUM — Per oz., $140@$150, nominal! 
PALLADIUM 
PLATINUM — Per oz. troy, on sales t 
consumers $90@$92 

QUICKSILVER — Pe: 

$187@$189. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity 


RHODIUM ~— Per oz. troy, $125 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $75@$80 
SELENIUM — Per |b. Producers’ price 


wholesale lots, $5; distributors, 100-]b 
lots, $6. Effective Jan. 4. 


SILICON — Per \lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 184ec 


SODIUM Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 16%c.; less than carload lots, 17« 


TANTALUM Per kilo, base price 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93 


TELLURIUM — Per Ilb., $1.75 
THALLIUM ~— Per Ib., $12.50. 


Per oz. troy, $22@$24 


content, 


TITANIUM — Per l|b., 99.3% plus, $5 
TUNGSTEN ~— Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 lb. lots, $4.95. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $5.85 


ZIRCONIUM ~— Per lb., powder, $7 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 lbs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $2.55@$2.65; 
55 to 60 percent $2.80@$3.00; 60 to 65 
percent, $3.50@$3.60. 


BERYLLIUM ORE -— Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.i.f. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $46. 


CHROME ORE-Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc 
Rhodesian 

48% CreOz3, 3 to 1 ratio lump (b) $44.00 @$46.00 

48% CreOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$42.00 

48% CreOs, no ratio (b) $32.00 @$34.00 
South African (Transvaal) 

48% CrvOs, no ratio .... 

44% CrxOs, no ratio 
Turkish 

48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) 

48% CriOs, 3 to 1 ratio $51 @$52 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts 


. .$33.00@$34.00 
$23.00 @$24.00 


(a) $53@54 
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COBALT ORE — Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, $1.45@$1.60, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 


depending on grade 


COLUMBIUM-TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cb205-TasO; in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
lb. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 

Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 51% percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30. 

Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 

Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.if. 
Atlantic ports. 

Brazilian, 68.5% iron, $14.00 per metric 
ton, f.o.b. Brazilian port. 


MANGANESE ORE-—With buyers out of 
the market, no one seemed willing to 
disturb the situation. Consumers are re- 
ducing their inventories. 

Indian ore was nominal at $1.08@$1.10 
per long ton unit of Mn, c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
West Africa and other sources, 46@48% 
Mn, quotations nominal at 90c., c.i.f. U.S. 
ports, duty extra. 

Chemical grades, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 80 percent MnOs, Bra- 
zilian or Cuban, carloads, in barrels 
$65@$75. Domestic 70 to 72 percent, 
$45@$50, f.o.b. mines. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb. of con- 
tained MoS2, 90% concentrate, 60c.; f.o.b. 
mines. 


TITANIUM ORE-—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 

Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 5@6c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs3, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%: 


Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, c.if. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram, $22.50@$23.50; scheelite 
$30. Nominal. 


Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 155s.; 
scheelite 140s. Quotations nominal. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per Ib. V20s5 con- 
tained, domestic, 3lc., f.o.b. mine. 








CHROME ORES 





E.A.GODOY & Co., IINC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


SALES AGENTS 
REPRESENTING PRODUCERS OF 


MANGANESE ORES 


IRON ORES 








ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrOo, $45@$46. 


Metallic Compounds 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide) , 
refined, white, min. 99%, per Ib., 54%c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 7342% Co, $1.96 per Ib. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per Ib. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 


manganese 
chrome 
fluorspar 
kyanite 
ilmenite 
mica 


Exclusive U.S.A. Distributors 
for Overseas Mines and Producers 


C.G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
Tel. Ox 7-0790 


oe: oo: oe ee ae i ee 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per |b., in car 
load lots, 10.35c., large or small crystals, 


f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE ~ Per \b., $14: 


U. S. Iron Ore Imports 

Iron ore imported for consumption in 
the U.S. in October and the ten month 
ended October, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, figures in gross tons 


Oct Jan. -O« 
1953 1953 
Algeria 21,150 
Brazil 49,513 283,237 
British W. Africa 20,100 221 800 
Canada 289,022 1,664,868 
Chile 196,941 1,961,477 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 9,670 
Denmark 
Dominican Republi 7,053 67,507 
Iran 2.953 
Liberia 60,810 567,320 
Mexico 18,529 215,038 
Peru 155,750 
Spain 
Sweden 
Tunisia 
United Kingdom 
Venezuela 120,462 


1,084,175 


1,638,680 


Totals 9,172,681 


U. S. Nickel Consumption 


Consumption and imports of nickel in 
October were 5 and 20%, 
smaller than in September, according to 
the Bureau of Mines 

Consumption of nickel in the United 
States by 150 companies which ac- 
counted for 95.8% of the nickel in al 
forms used in 1952 was 15,922,576 II 
in October, which indicated that total 
consumption was 17,664,000 lb. com 
pared with 18,523,000 lb. in September 

Imports of nickel into the United 
States in October comprised 11,083,390 
lb. of metal, 3,484,512 lb. of matte, 2,246 
645 lb. of oxide and oxide sinter, and 
57,804 lb. of scrap from Canada; 1,822 
198 lb. of metal from Norway; 141,387 !t 
of metal and 111,818 lb. of scrap from 
United Kingdom; and 11,023 Ib. of meta! 
from West Germany. The nickel content 
of the new metal, oxide, oxid inter, é 
matte imported into the United States 
is estimated at 18,114,000 Ib. in October 
compared with 22,595,000 lb. in Sep- 
tember 


respectively 








November Daily Average Aluminum Output Rose 


Daily average production of primary aluminum in the U.S. in November rose 
slightly compared with the October output but was below the August average and 
about 3% below that for September. Figures released by the Aluminum Association 
show November primary production of 105,637 tons, or an average of 3,521 tons per 
day. October output of 108,219 tons averaged 3,491 tons, with 31 days in that month. 


International 
Minerals and Metals 
The September daily average of 3,644 tons was the highest of the year so far. Produc- 
. tion by months, Bureau of Mines Statistics, for the last four years and the first eleven 
Co oration months of 1953, in tons, follows: 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


53,356 52,023 67,954 76.934 89,895 
49,749 50,443 62,740 72,374 92.619 
March 54,852 58,747 70,022 77,069 104,460 
° April 54,076 58,024 67,701 76,880 102,071 
May ..... oe ... 56,909 61,929 67,720 80,803 105,464 
June 54,184 60,400 67,454 77,476 104,152 
COPPER, ZINC July 55,777 63,518 72,698 78,368 109,285 
August ..... 52,001 63,006 73,816 85,175 110,545 
~ September 49,742 59,449 69,429 76,882 109,333 
October 45,790 62,915 72,647 77,312 108,219 
BUYERS November . 35,865 62,276 72,246 74,639 105,637 
December 41,161 65,897 72,454 83,419 aati 

ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES Final 


Total preliminary 603,462 718 627 836,881 937,331 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 


January 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. February 











, . 603,462 718,622 836,881 937,330 lan 
Note: — Monthly production is preliminary. Minor changes from preliminary (o final annual 
in Laure! Hill, L. 1, N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 


FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
= 
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Production of Rare and 
Precious Metals Increases 


Except for silver, U.S. output of rare 
and precious metals on which the Bu- 
reau of Mines compiles data increased 
during 1953, according to Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay. The items 
include beryllium, columbium-tantalum, 
gold, silver, rare earths, and zirconium- 
hafnium. Data on uranium is not avail- 
able for publication. 

Beryllium supply exceeded demand 
during 1953. The new supply of beryl- 
lium ore (beryl) was the greatest in 
history. As the result of resumption of 
production of master alloys, metal, and 
compounds by a second primary pro- 
ducer, an ample supply of basic material 
was available to fabricators and produc- 
ers of end-use products. Although do- 
mestic mine shipments of beryl! exceeded 
those of 1952, they continued to make up 
less than 10% of total new supply. 

Increased supplies of columbium-tan- 
talum ores and a decrease in defense 
demands led to relaxation of Govern- 
ment controls on end-uses of these stra- 
tegic metals for nondefense purposes 
Even though domestic production of 
columbite-tantalite was many times 
greater than in 1952, over 99% of the 
1953 supply was imported, largely from 
Nigeria. 

Gold production in the continental 
United States was 2% greater in 1953 
than in 1952, as increases in output from 
straight gold mining and byproduct pro- 
duction of gold from base metal mines 





totals indicate revisions derived from the Bureau's annual industry canvass 





in some areas more than offset declines 
in others. 

Silver production was down 2% from 
1952, reflecting lower prices for lead and 
zinc that closed some mines producing 
these metals with silver as a byproduct. 

Monazite operations in the Long Valley 
field of Idaho, discovered by the Bureau 
of Mines in 1950, continued to be the 
largest source of the rare-earth metals. 
Work continued on metallurgical prob- 
lems involved in the beneficiation of 
bastnasite, a rare-earth mineral, large 
deposits of which are found in California 
and New Mexico. During 1953, for the 
first time since 1950, imports of monazite 
were received. 

Private companies expressed increased 
interest in the production of metallic 
zirconium and hafnium. The Bureau of 
Mines, in order to meet Atomic Energy 
Commission requirements, continued to 
produce the major part of these metals. 
The production of hafnium-free zirco- 
nium resulted in ductile hafnium metal 
being available in more than laboratory 
quantities for the first time in history. 
Hafnium and zirconium have important 
atomic energy uses. 


U.S. Lead Consumption in 
October 102,934 Tons 


Consumption of lead (primary and 
secondary) in October totaled 102,934 
tons, which compares with 103,798 tons 
in September, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. It is estimated that consump- 
tion for 1953 will total about 1,220,000 
tons, an increase of 8% over 1952. 

Stocks at consumers’ plants at the end 
of October totaled 115,315 tons, against 
126,412 tons a month previous. Of the 
total quantity on hand on Oct. 31, refined 
soft lead accounted for 76,487 tons and 
antimonial lead 18,482 tons. This com- 
pares with 86,389 tons and 19,322 tons, 
respectively, on hand at the end of 
September. 

Imports of lead in October in ore and 
as pig lead totaled 34,353 tons, 19% larger 
than in the preceding month but well 


below the 1953 monthly average of 
49,968 tons. 

In October, about 73% of all lead con- 
sumed was in the manufacture of metal 
products, 10% was used in pigments, 
15% in chemicals (including tetraethy! 
fluid), and 2% in miscellaneous and un- 
classified uses. After reduction of 690 
tons used in the production of leaded 
zine oxide, 66% of the lead used was re- 
fined soft lead, 24% was antimonial lead, 
and 10% was lead in scrap and in alloys. 

The trend in use in some of the major 
classifications, expressed in percentage 
of total consumption, follows: 


Jan.-Oct 
1951 1952 1953 


Cable covering 11 12 12 
Batteries , 32 31 31 
Pigments ‘ 12 il 10 
Tetraethyl ....... ll 13 13 


. 
Quebec’s Asbestos Output 


Production of asbestos in the Province 
of Quebec in November amounted to 
82,397 tons, which compares with 79,216 
tons in November a year ago, the De- 
partment of Mines reports. Production 
in the 11 months ended November to- 
taled 821,921 tons, against 841,703 tons 
in the same period of 1952. 


United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce of 
fine gold, less 4% of 1 percent. 


Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce. 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Jan. 9, 1954, 
was 10.60c. (US) per lb., f.o.b. refinery, 
Monterrey, Mex. 
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WATCH THESE TRENDS 





(A regular feature usually appearing in the fourth issue each month) 


CAST ALUMINUM frying pans which may be plugged 
into electric outlets are being introduced by the Sun- 
beam Corp. Called “Frypan,” the new, square pan has 
a control knob which permits adjustment of the heat 
from 160 degrees to 420 F. One of the main advantages 
claimed for the new pan is that the heat is applied all 
over permitting food at the edges to be cooked as well 
as that in the center. 


TUNGSTEN, NICKEL, AND COPPER have been com- 
bined into an alloy which may be used for radiation 
shielding. The alloy is strong and easily joined and 
machined, according to P. R. Mallory & Co. 


SILICON TRANSISTORS have been developed by the 
Philco Corp., according to David B. Smith, vice presi- 
dent for research. The main advantage of silicon transis- 
tors is the fact that they can operate at relatively high 
temperatures. Mr. Smith indicated that germanium loses 
its properties useful for transistors at a temperature of 
212 degrees F, while silicon maintains these properties 
at temperatures of 700 degrees F. The high tempera- 
ture transistor can probably be used in guided missiles, 
jet airplanes and various types of electronic equipment 
subject to high temperatures. Mr. Smith indicated that 
there is still a scarcity of silicon of sufficient purity for 
transistor use and that the new transistor is not yet 
ready for commercial use. 


ALUMINUM STREET LIGHTING STANDARDS are be- 
ing used more extensively, according to the Aluminum 
Association. It is claimed that the aluminum standard 
costs less initially, is easier to install, has a longer life, 
and requires little maintenance. The city of New York 
installed its first aluminum traffic light standard during 
1953 and it is reported it plans to install only aluminum 
standards for new traffic lights. 


TANTULUM, TUNGSTEN, CHROMIUM, AND COBALT 
are being made into a new alloy, “Tantung G,” by the 
Vascaloy-Ramet Corp., Waukegan, Ill. According to 
Product Engineering, spring binding posts, used on port- 
able wiring boards for making rapid communications 
connections, can be made more economically as an in- 
vestment casting from the new alloy than from steel and 
will have better corrosion resistance. The parts were 
formerly made from several stee] components hardened 
to R.50. 


SMALLER JEEPS OF ALUMINUM are being tested at 
the Army’s ordnance proving ground at Aberdeen, Md. 
The new lightweight jeep is i200 lb lighter than the 
standard Willys Jeep and 3 feet shorter. The body shell 
is of aluminum and weighs only 81 Ib. It is designed to 


be airborne. 


MORE GLASS AUTOMOBILES are being developed. 
Chrysler is displaying two reinforced-glass fiber cars. 
One is the Plymouth Belmont which John P. Mansfield, 
Plymouth president, says was designed as a styling re- 
search project to test how the body of glass fiber would 
work out on the standard Plymouth chassis. The car is 
32% inches high and 191% inches long. The other is the 
Dodge Firearrow, a little longer and higher than the 
Plymouth. Both are experimental sports cars and the 
Plymouth has a removable fabric top. 
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A NEW ZINC COATING called “ZRC” has been devel- 


oped by Sealube Co. of Wakefield, Mass. According to 
the firm, it offers an inexpensive method to prevent cor- 
rosion of iron and steel. It contains 93 to 959% metallic 
zinc and may be applied by brush or by spray gun. The 
company says the paint may be applied over rusted sur- 
faces and will check further rust spread and will de- 
crease the amount of rust present at the time of the 
application. The paint dries completely hard in four hours 
and provides a flat gray finish. Two coats are suggested. 
One pound of paint will cover 24 sq. feet. This amounts 
to one ounce per square foot when two coats are applied. 


PORTABLE MAGNESIUM RAMPS (Traileramp) are 


being produced by the Magnesium Company of Amer- 
ica, The new ramps are to be used for the loading and 
unloading of highway trailers onto and from railroad 
flat cars. The 45-ft long ramp is nine feet wide but flares 
to 11 ft at the ground level to permit easy approaches 
and turns by the trailers. Though it weighs only 4,800 Ib 
it will take the heaviest loaded trailer. It is positioned 
by means of a manually operated hydraulic system. It 
moves on rubber wheels with a detachable tow bar and 
two men can position it. 


URANIUM PRODUCED HEAT will be used to warm the 


air drawn into the Hanford atomic plants that are now 
under construction. The heat is created when plutonium 
is produced from uranium. It was formerly “poured” 
unused into the Columbia River. The initial investment 
for the system is considerably greater than for the con- 
ventional system but the fuel saving of $59,000 a year 
will pay off the extra capital costs in about seven and 
one-half years 


ALUMINUM PIPE WRENCHES are being made by In- 


ternational Forge Co., Chicago, Ill. The new wrench 
weighs only about one third as much as a steel wrench 
of the same size and is practically as strong, according 
to reports, It will not rust nor will it cause sparks 


NICKEL-FREE, high strength steel] wire may be substi- 


tuted for nickel-stainless steel in applications requiring 
good workability, corrosion resistance, low electrical 
conductivity, and no magnetism. The new steel! alloy, 
according to the Battelle Memorial Institute, had a ten- 
sile strength of 292,500 psi when drawn to 0.015 in. diam- 
eter; it had 0 magnetism. The alloy, in addition to steel] 
is about 14.5-18.5% manganese, 9.0-11.0% chromium, 
and contains small amounts of silicon, copper, carbon, 
and nitrogen 


GERMANIUM PHOTOCELLS (electric eyes) the size of 


beans are being made at the General Electric Research 
Laboratory in Schenectady, N. Y. It is claimed that it is 
more sensitive to light than vacuum photocells a hun- 
dred times larger. It is particularly suited to regulation 
and monitoring of flames and heating devices 


CORROSION RESISTANT PLASTIC PIPE production 


for the petroleum industry is going full blast, according 
to the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. The company is 
part owner of Fibercast Corp. which produces the pipe 
called “Fibercast” in Sand Springs, Okla. The pipe 
weighs about one fifth as much as steel and half as much 
as aluminum; it is molded of Bakelite polyester resins 
and glass fiber mat 
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ODM Backs Nicaro Nickel 
Expansion and Research 

The capacity of the Government- 
owned nickel plant at Nicaro, Cuba, will 
be increased by 75% under a new pro- 
gram announced last week by Edmund 
F. Mansure, administrator of General 
Services. The plans also call for finan- 
cial assistance to promising research in 
nickel metallurgy 

Office of Defense Mobilization certifi- 
cation has made available $43-million to 
enlarge Nicaro’s capacity and has ea 
narked $l-million as a research fund 

“The new program will lay the foun- 
dation for extending the production of 
nickel for an indefinite period,’ Mz 
Mansure said. “In this respect, it differs 
from some earlier expansion programs 
which contracted for the delivery of 
definite quantities of nickel over vary- 
ing terms of years.” 

“This is a goal,” he said, “in which the 
United States and Cuba have been in 
full accord — not only to develop a re- 
liable source of vital defense metals, but 
also to broaden and strengthen the eco- 
nomic base in both countrie 

“In rehabilitating and operating Ni- 
caro, GSA has had earnest, abiding co- 
operation in Cuba—by the national 
government, by private industry, and by 
labor. For this reason we are confident 
that the Nicaro expansion will be ad- 
vanced smoothly and quickly to its goal 

“The size and rope reflect the fact 
that nickel remains a vital commodity 
in short supply. Therefore, we face the 
challenge of build ng our sources of pro- 
duction to the level at which supplies 
will equal the combined military, stock- 
pile, and civilian requirements.’ 


December Copper Deliveries 
Totaled 112,244 Tons 

U. S. fabricators obtained 112,244 tons 
of refined copper in December, making 
the total for the year 1,443,719 tons, or 
only 2,115 tons less than in 1952, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Copper Insti- 
tute 

Stocks in the hands of U. S. producers 
decreased in December by 4,081 tons, but 
those outside of the U. S. gained by 
19,434 tons 

Combined stocks of refined copper 
U.S. and outside U.S increased 180, 
762 tons during 1953 to 369,723 tons. Most 
of the increase occurred as a result of 
Chile's sales policy, copper authorities 
b lieve 

A summary of the November and De- 
cember figures, in tons, follows 


United States 
; N 
ude primary 79,934 
‘rude econdary 5,790 
85,724 
Refined copper 119,230 
efine 100,908 


93,274 


Outside United States 

I duc 1) Nov Dex 
Crude, primary 100,235 118,780 
Crude econdary 751 698 
100,986 119,478 
Refined copper 79,009 98,527 
De ‘ 80,009 86,958 
Stock ined 261,096 280,530 

a) Corrected 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 








Daily Prices of Metals 


ELECTROLYTIC COPPER TIN LEAD ZINC 
Domestic Export Straits 99% (a) , ’ . Delivered East 
Refinery  -l New York New York Now vere &. Louls (b) St. Louis 
29.675 28.825 85.000 84.000 3.500 3.2 10.500 10.000 
29.675 28.775 85.000 84.000 13.500 3.3 10.500 10.000 
io Market 28.675 85.000 84.000 13.500 3. 10.500 10.000 
29.675 28.775 84.500 83.500 13.000 : 10.000 9.500 
29.650 28.475 84.500 83.500 13.000 : 10.000 9.500 
29.625 28.800 85.500 84.500 13.000 : 10.000 9.500 

Averages 29.660 28.721 84.917 83.917 13.250 3.050 10.250 9.750 
(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content 
(b) Prime Western zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound 








Average Prices for calendar week ended Jan. 16 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 29.690c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery 
28.858c.; Straits tin, 84.792c.; New York lead, 13.500c.; St. Louis lead, 13.300c.; Prime Western zine delivered 10.500c.; East 
St. Louis zinc, 10.000c.; and silver, 85.250c 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the Our export quotation for copper reflects prices when sold on a prime Western basis. Premiums 
major United States markets, based on sales report- obtaining in the open market and is based on sales obtaining over Prime Western sinc in the East St 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
payments received by producers for the product equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions pound: Selected 0.10c.; Brass Special, 0.25c.; In 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at termediate 0.5c. High Grade sine sold on contract 
St. Louls, as noted. Prices in cents per pound the f.o.b. refinery quotation delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands « 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of premium of 1.350 per pound over the East St 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on specia Louls basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
quotations are for prompt delivery only shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries Grade the premium or differential is 1.50¢ per 

beginning Jan.1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.12 pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted per pound; slabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c. and Quotations for lead are for the common grade 
on a delivered basis: that is, delivered at consum up. depending on weight and dimensions; billets and are based on sales of domestically refined meta! 
er's plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 1.35c. and up, depending on dimensions and qua! sold to domestic consumers. The differential on 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125c. to 0.15c. per sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices pound York; for New England add 7% points to the New 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above Quotations for zinc reflect sales of the Prime York basis, Corroding grade commands a premium 
refinery basis Western grade as well as sales of other grades over common lead of 10 points 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted average f sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical! averages of the daily quotations 








Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling Silver Gold The dally New York silver quotation re foreign silver, the quotation also applies 

Jan Exchange New York London London ported by Handy & Harman is for silver to domestic silver if such silver enters the 
ceianiatatin om contained in ores and other unrefined New York market 

14 281.1875 85.250 73.750d. 248s yar en materiais, in cents and The Treasury's purchase price of newly 

. } ps ge on . ractions of a cent per troy ounce, It is mined domestic silver was established at 

15 281.1250 85.250 73.7504 248s determined by Handy & Harman on the 90.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 

16 Not Quoted basis of actual sales of bar silver .999 fine on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 





a at a ia te in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1039 
9 t & or ‘ 

18 281.1875 85.250 73.750d 248s nearby delivery at New York as reported London silver quotations are in pence 
19 281.1875 85.250 73.750d. 248s. — a ee, a. and is — = a — — a fine : 

> - on =< Ree 4 one quarter cent below the price paid for ondon go quotations are per troy 
<0 281.1875 85.250 73.750d 248s such bar silver, this reduction being al ounce, basis 1000 fine 





- a ~ — lowance to such suppliers for carrying Sterling quotations, in cents, represen’ 
Averages 281.175 85.250 — sae delivering, and marketing. In addition to the demand market in the forenoon 


THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Preceding Month Year Net Change 
Week Week Ago Ago Year Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 743 (a)74.3 64.1 99.7 25.4 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons... 1,77: (a) 1,772 1,444 2,248 476 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 149,852 (a) 152,481 132,093 148,049 1,803 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) : 8,825 (a) 8,198 8,661 8,210 +615 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) $32,542 $36,429 $59,031 $58,482 $25,940 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) (d) 128 Dec 130 133 5 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 180.66 Dec 180.45 172.00 8.66 
All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) (a)110.1 Dec 109.8 109.6 r 5 
(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 





London Metal Exchange 


_—————— COPPER LEAD ZINC 
Current Current 
Cash 3 Mo Month 1M Month iM Cash M 
Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked 











226 227 218% 218% 88 88% 87% 88 73% 72 72% 660 662° 631 632% 
221 222 214% 215 85% 86 86'% 86%, 72 71% 660 662° 635 
215 216 206 207 82° 83 83% BI, 2 648 68° 64 647™% 622 
219 220 208 209 Rl R2 BR2*. a2°* 70% 649 69 652 655 23 6? 
219 220 209 209 B1™% 82 R2 82 7 71 0 70 5 667 ) 647 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97 


Note: For lead average, Monterrey, and U. S. Gold see page 6 
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Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received for non-metallic min- 
erals vary widely and depend upon the 
physical and chemical characteristics of 
the commodity. Hence the following 
quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 
United States for their own product. 


Tons of 2,000 lb. unless otherwise 
noted. 


ASBESTOS~Per short ton, f.o.b. mines 
Quebec, U.S. funds: 


Crude No. 1 $960@$1,500; Crude No. 2 
$595-@$900 


Spinning fibers: 3-F $514; 3-K $436; 
3-R $371; 3-T $348; 3-Z $321. 

Shingle stock, $150@$200; Paper stock, 
$109@0$137; Waste, $77; Shorts, $35@$70. 


Per short ton, f.0.b. Vancouver, B.C., 
US. funds: 


Spinning fiber (3-K) $460; shingle 
fiber (4-K) $185. 


Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
ville, Vt 


Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 
fiber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $81.50@ 
$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 


BARYTES -— F.o.b. cars. 


Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $14 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$17@$19 per net ton, in bulk, $19@$20, 
in bags. 


Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $41.35, carlots, f.o.b. 
works, Crude ore, minimum 94% BaSO,, 
less than 1% iron $13.25. 


Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.0.b. shipping 
point, $11 per long ton; ground, in bags, 
$16.50 per short ton. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58 
percent AleOs, 15 to 25 percent FeeOs, 
$8.00@$8.50, f.o.b. Alabama and Arkan- 
sas mines. Other grades, 56 to 59 percent 
AloOs, 5 to 8 percent SiOe, $8.00@$8.50, 
f.o.b. Arkansas mines. Pulverized and 
dried, 56 to 59 percent AlsOs, 8 to 12 
percent SiO», $14@$16, f.o.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
cined, 80 to 84 percent AloOs, $17, f.o.b. 
Arkansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 
to 52 percent, $5.00@$5.50, f.o.b. Arkan- 


sas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 83 to 86% AloOs, $19.75 
per long ton, f.0.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refractory grade bauxite, $24.20. 


FELDSPAR — Per ton, f.o.b. point of 
shipment, N. C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
325 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
$12.50; semi-granular, $11.75. 


FLUORSPAR ~ Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF» content, per short ton, f.o.b. 
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shipping point Illinois and Kentucky: 
Short Ton 
70% 
60% plus 
Pellets, 60% 
Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 


F.o.b. Rosiclare, Ill., $57.50; Boulder, 
Colo., $57.50, Northgate, Colo., $60. 


F.o.b. Los Lunas, N. Mex., $60. 


Ceramic grade, min. 95% CaFo, calcite 
and silica variable; FeoOs; .14%, $50 per 
short ton, in bulk, f.0.b. Rosiclare. In 
100-lb. bags $4 extra. 


Foreign fluorspar, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
paid, per short ton: Metallurgical grade, 
$38; acid grade, $60, nominal. 


GRAPHITE—Per l|b., carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 

Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c.; 94% C, normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c.; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 2644c. 


Amorphus, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 


Madagascar, c.i.f. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per ton; 
special mesh $260; special grade 99% C, 
nominal. 


Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9 to $16 depending on grade. 


KYANITE—Per ton f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S. C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 
in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 


Imported kyanite, 55 to 59% grade, in 
bags, c.i.f. Atlantic ports $60@$65 per 
short ton. 


MAGNESITE—Per ton, f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk $38.00; 
in bags $43.75. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 


Size Per Pound 


6 x 2inch .  .70to $1.60 
a a . $1.10 to $1.60 
—_— = . $1.60 to $2.00 
—_ © a atte: $1.80 to $2.30 
a.” : . a eeeee $2.00 to $2.60 
=. * .. $2.60 to $3.00 
Cl oho = . $2.75 to $4.00 
i a ; .. «+» $4.00 to $8.00 


Punch mica, 10@16c. per pound, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 


Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately the same prices 
as clear sheet. 


North Carolina, wet ground, $140 to 
$155 per ton, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $32.50 to $70, 
Scrap, $32 to $35, depending on quality. 


Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per Ib.: 


Grade 7 (below 1 sq. inch) 50c.; Grade 
6 (1 to 1%) 85c.; Grade 5 (3 to 6) $1.20; 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 
14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE — Per lb., c.if. U.S. ports, 
total rare earth oxides: 55%, 16%éc.; 
66%, 19c.; 69%, 22c. 


OCHER—Per ton, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$30 in 100-lb. paper bags. 


F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60 percent ferric oxide, in bags, $24.50@ 
$25.50. 


PHOSPHATE — Per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines: 

Florida, pebble; 77@76 percent, $7.00; 
75@74 percent, $6.00; 72@70 percent, 
$5.00; 70@68 percent, $4.35; 68@66 per- 
cent, $3.95. 


POTASH—Per unit, f.0.b. mines. Muri- 
ate, 43@45'4c., basis 60 percent K»O; 
manure salt, 2lc., basis 22 percent K2O. 


PYRITES — Spanish 48% sulphur c.i-f. 
U.S. ports, not quoted. 


Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per 
long ton, nominal at $9@$11 f.o.b. point 
of shipment. 


PUMICE STONE — Per lb. f.o.b. New 
York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
2@5c.; lump, 6@8c 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS-—For fus- 
ing, all sizes, $100@$150 per ton. Prisms 
for piezo-electrical and optical use $4.50 
to $50 per pound, according to size and 
grade. 


SILICA — Per ton, air-floated, 92-9912% 
through 325 mesh, in bags, $22 to $35. 
Glass sand, f.o.b. producing plant, $1.50@ 
$5 per ton, bulk, depending on grade, etc. 


SULPHUR—Per long ton for domestic 
market, $25.50@$27.50 f.0.b. Texas mines. 


TALC—Per ton carload lots, f.o.b. works, 
containers included unless otherwise 
specified: 

Georgia: 98 percent through 200 mesh, 
gray, $10.50@$11; white, $12.50@$15, 
packed in paper bags. 


New Jersey: Mineral pulp, ground, 
$10.50@$12.50, bags extra. 


New York: Double air-floated, short 
fiber, 325 mesh, $18@$20. 


Vermont: 100 percent through 200 
mesh, extra white, bulk basis, $12.50; 
99% percent through 200 mesh, medium 
white, $11.50@$12.50. Packed in paper 
bags, $1.75 per ton extra. 


Virginia: 200 mesh, $10@$12; 325 mesh, 
$12@$14; crude, $5.50. 


TRIPOLI Per ton, paper bags, mini- 
mum carload 30 tons, f.o.b. Missouri: 
Once ground through 40 mesh, rose and 
cream colored, $30.00. Double ground 
through 110 mesh, rose and cream, 
$32.00; air-floated through 200 mesh, 
$35.00. 


VERMICULITE — Per ton, f.o.b. mines, 
Montana, $12@$14, nominal. South Afri- 
can crude, $30@$32, c.i.f. Atlantic ports. 
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Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per Ib. (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 
Yellow Brass , 41.72 42.26 a35.07 
Best quality brass 43.13 43.67 43.07 
Red brass 80% 44.47 45.01 4441 
Red brass 85% . . 45.44 45.98 45.38 
Com’! bronze 46.95 47.49 46.89 
Gilding metal 47.93 47.87 
(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM 
platers, $2.15. 


per lb. Special shapes, to 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 48.38c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
46.3lc.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS — Per lb., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 18 


MONEL METAL — Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 674c.; cold- 
rolied strip, 704c. Rods, hot-rolled 654c. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, 864c.; rods, hot-rolled, 824c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb., sheets, 10 


percent, 55.36c.; 18 percent, 58.80c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 58.80c. 

PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 66.58c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 67.08c.; 10 percent 73.06c. 

ZINC — Per \|b., carload lots, f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 19@ 
204c.; plates 19@21%c., depending on 
size. 

ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot, 


per lb., carload lots, delivered, 14c 


Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per lb. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, lump, 
carloads, f.o.b. destination continental 
US.A., 24%c.; low carbon, 34%c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $6.40. 


FERROMANGANESE-—Per net ton, 74- 
76% Mn, f.o.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa., $200; 76-80% Mn, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Alloy, W. Va., 
13.15c. per lb. of contained Mn. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per Ib. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.41, all other sizes $1.32; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoOs;), $1.15; 
molybdic trioxide (MoOs;) , bagged, $1.13, 
canned, $1.14. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Fer gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 12.40c.; 75% grade 14.30c.; 90% 
grade, 17c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON — 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 


$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.80 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and sificon, $3.20. 
Contract prices. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max 14%% C, 18-20% 
Si 11.4c.; max. 2% C, 15-174%% Si, 11.2c.; 
max. 3% C, 12-14%% Si, 10.9c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 7c per lb., bulk, carload lots; 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib. 


Secondary Lead Recovery in 
1953 May Total 435,000 Tons 


Recovery during October of usable 
metal from lead- and tin-base scrap 
gained 5% over September recovery, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. The 
40,400 short tons of lead, tin and anti- 
mony reclaimed in October was the 
highest since October 1952, and slightly 
above the monthly average in 1952 
Based on 10 months’ tabulation, it is 
estimated that lead recovery in 1953 will 
total approximately 435,000 tons or about 
8% less than in 1952. 

Smelters’ receipts of lead-base scrap 
and residues in October were about 800 
tons above September receipts. In bat- 
tery plates and soft lead the gains were 
small, but receipts of antimonial lead 
scrap and some of the drosses increased 
substantially. Battery-lead plates (28,- 
500 tons) accounted for 61% of total 
receipts (46,900 tons) 

Consumption of all classes of lead 
scrap increased 9% in October to total 
52,600 tons. Of this total 66% was battery 
plates, The 34,500 tons of plates smelted 
was 3,800 tons more than was consumed 
in September and 6,000 tons more than 
received during the month. Use of anti- 
monial lead scrap, type metals and 2 of 
the drosses decreased, but greater use 
of all other items was reported 

Smelters’ stocks of lead scrap dropped 
9% during the month of 54,900 tons, 
which consisted of 21,500 tons of battery 
plates, 10,400 tons of solid metal scrap 
and 23,000 tons of drosses and residues 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Jan. 19, 1954 


Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) .$56.00 
Flotation, 60% zinc $56.00 


Galena 


Coarse and flotation, 80 lead $159.05 


Lead concentrates declined to $159.05, 
following the drop in lead to 128c. St. 
Louis 
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Secondary Aluminum 

Delivered prices of secondary alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more 

Piston alloy, 19%4c.; No. 12 alloy, 19c.; 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 22'4c 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 20%4c.; No. 2, 
1914c.; No. 3, 18%4c.; No. 4, 16%4c 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 
Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 
No. 1 copper and wire, 23c.; No. 2 
heavy copper, 2144c.; Light copper, 20c.; 
refinery brass, 19c. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 
Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb. 
No. 1 copper wire - 22 )\@23 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 205 @204 
Light copper 18)@19 
No. 1 composition 16)@17 
Composition turnings. 153@16 
Cocks and faucets... 1414) 
Light brass 10@104 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 10@10} 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 1l0j@1l 
Auto radiators, unsweated 12@124 
Brass pipe, cut 14@14 
Rod brass turnings, No, 1 124@13 
Rod ends, brass 134@14 
New soft brass clips 17 
Cast aluminum, mixed 10 
Aluminum crankcases 10 
Aluminum clips, new soft 13 
Sheet aluminum, cold clean 10 
Aluminum turnings, clean 64 
Zine die cast, mixed 34@4 
Zinc die cast, new 4@4h 
Old zine 3@3 
5@54 
10@10} 
5 batil 51 
11@12 
124@124 
109@11 
14@144 
65@67 
42@45 
37@38 
23@24 
28@29 
65@70 
65@70 


New zinc clips 

Soft or hard lead 
Battery plates 
Babbitt mixed 
Linotype or stereotype 
Electroty pe 

Solder joints clcse cut 
Block tin pipe 

No. 1 pewter 
Autobearing babbitt 
Mone! clips, new 
Monel sheet, clean 
Nickel, rod ends 
Nickel, clippings 





200 miles per hour 
at your convenience 
in your own office ‘ 


th 
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You can easily go 500-600 miles in only two 
or three hours in roomy comfort, any time 
during the business day, direct to any airport, 
without concern for public transit schedules, 
routes, connections, reservations, or cancel- 
lations —and be home for dinner. 

Make your travels refreshing, pleasurable 
assets, instead of tiring, time wasting liabili- 
ties. Write today to 


REMMERT-WERNER, Inc. 


Lambert Field . St. Lovis 21, Mo 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 














Gold Silver 
Lead — Zinc 


Bismuth Cadmium 


Arsenic Tellurium 


Antimonial Lead 


UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


57 WILLIAM STREET SALES OFFICE NEW YORK, N.Y 








Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 
Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.)} 
Braden Fire Refined Copper ««*) 
Molybdenite 


Offices 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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